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NOTES ON BOOKBINDINGS, WITH EXAMPLES BY 
ELLEN G. STARR 

The calm dignity and richness of beautifully bound books fill one 
with a restful pleasure as they appear in even rows upon the shelves 
of a well-equipped library. The quiet tone of their many colors varies 
with a decorative effect, giving life to the regular arrangement, and 
charmingly sug- 
gesting the wide 
literary range and 
depth of their con- 
tents. Of course 
it is the inside, the 
real substance of 
the book, which is 
the true test of 
value, but never- 
theless the book- 
man finds keen 
pleasure in array- 
ing these treasures 
in beautiful attire. 
It is a personal 
note of sentiment 
and appreciation. 

Books that have 
been handed down 
from generation to 
generation are 
worthy of the skill 
and genius of the 
craftsman and of 
the artist. When 
the quality of fine 
workmanship com- 
bines with appreciation and artistic restriction in applying appropri- 
ate ornament, we have the essential necessities of good bookbinding, 
for a binding must be useful, beautiful, and in keeping with its con- 
tents. 

Perhaps in olden days there was a greater sentiment attached to 
the beautifying of books, when rich leather and individual workman- 
ship answered more readily to the caprice of the collector. Libraries 
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THE ART OF WILLIAM MORRIS, OWNED BY MRS. MARY H. 
WILMARTH 

Dark green pigskin. Corners have bell pattern. Designed and executed 
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have often been storehouses for many noble and eccentric fancies 
besides those found on the printed pages. Colors have always played 
a significant part in the covering of these. In large libraries the plan 
of distinct colors for different classes of books is generally followed. 
In the British Museum, for instance, books of divinity are bound in 
blue, history in red, poetry in yellow, and biography in olive colored 
leather. During the first part of the sixteenth century, Jean Grolier, 
a very eminent binder of the French school, made many books lovely 
for the nobles of his day. These books are among the rarest that 
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Designed by Mr. Cobden- Sanderson. 
Bound and tooled by Ellen G. Starr 



have been handed down to us as examples of the period. Roger 
Payne's name marks an epoch at the end of the seventeenth century 
in England; his great merit lay in the good taste and beautiful choice 
of ornament. From his time bookbinding made rapid strides, tech- 
nically and artistically, and to-day it is quite perfect in its substantial 
requirements. 

The strife between "les classiques" and "les jeunes" which per- 
meates the artistic life of every country has not stirred very actively 
among bookbinders until recent years. Though there are many 
restrictions which must be followed in the making of a book, and. 
though there are but few appropriate kinds of leather for good bind- 
ing, we find always variety in color. This makes of the cover a 
background over which the creative energy may play at will. Mod- 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



ern motives, if not too adical, adorn books as seriously and beauti- 
fully for us to-day, as did the forms used years ago. Yet too often 
we find only elaborate variations of accepted motives, possessing no 
real vitality; they are simply exercises in a past style. 

The modern school of binders in England has crossed the boun- 
daries of tradition more completely than have those of France and 
Germany. They 
have not forgotten 
to carry with them 
the essential quali- 
ties which experi- 
ences in the past 
have made perfect, 
but they add to 
these a fresh and in- 
dividual treatment 
of design. Mr. T. 
J. Cobden - Sander- 
son is perhaps the 
most accomplished 
of these English 
craftsmen. He has 
evolved a style of 
his own, although 
it is also plainly 
enough an offspring 
of the great aesthetic 
movement, as he 
was a confrere of 
Morris, Burne- 
Jones, and other 
pre-Raphaelites. 
Especially com- 
mendable in Mr. 
Cobden-Sander- 
son's work is the 
fact that he holds firmly to an important limitation. This consists in 
employing a small number of tools — "stamps," as they are technically 
called. The stock-rolls, "pallets," and stamps of various designs 
which are to be found by the hundred in many binderies he dispenses 
with entirely. The stamps he uses, in each case cut from his own 
designs, are probably little over thirty or forty, if we leave out the 
curves, straight lines, and dots. Mr. Cobden-Sanderson is a promi- 
nent member of the Arts and Crafts Society in London, and in a 
paper read before the society in 1896 he defined very interestingly his 
principles and ideas of art and life. Speaking of the immediate func- 
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tion of art, he said: "It is, as far as may be, to do each thing, how- 
ever small, however great, it is to do each right thing well, in the 
spirit of the artist, in the spirit of the whole. Art is not decoration; 
it is not painting; it is not sculpture; it- is not architecture; it is not 
verse; *it is not music. It is, indeed, all things in turn. But it is 
primarily and chiefly and always the doing a right thing well, in the 

spirit of the artist 
who loves the just, 
the seemly, the beau- 
tiful; and its immedi- 
ate future is to apply 
this idea of itself to 
the whole of life, and 
not to the objects of 
the so-called fine and 
minor arts alone." 

During a visit to 
England, a few years 
ago, Miss Ellen G. 
Starr spent fifteen 
months studying at 
the Dove Bindery 
with Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson. Less 
than a year he con- 
siders insufficient to 
do justice to the craft, 
and is unwilling to 
take a pupil for less 
time. Miss Starr 
gained a thorough 
training under his 
direction, which qual- 
ified her to carry on 
the adequate work 
she has done since 
her return to Chicago. Her workshop is established at Hull House, 
where she has been a resident from its foundation. The character 
and dignity of Miss Starr's designs will, to a degree, speak for 
themselves in these reproductions. Though the rich quality of the 
leather, the color and effect of the gold are here lost beauties, they 
must be imagined as very complete. 

Through every stage that a book passes in the process of binding 
the great necessities are precision, neatness, and delicacy of workman- 
ship. Of the leathers used at the present time, morocco is the richest 
and most durable. It is made from goatskin, and was brought from 
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the Levant only until the middle of the eighteenth. century. What is 
now known as Levant leather is strong, thick morocco, with a coarse 
grain, but very handsome. Miss Starr sends to England for her 
leather, as she cannot find it as perfect here, and even the mill-board, 
used for the side-boards of her books must come from across the 
water. 

To reach at once the technical interests of the design, much of the 
substantial part of bookmaking must be passed over. It is here where 
the invention of the artist gives vital purpose to the craft. After the 
motive for decoration has been decided upon, its essential forms are 
carefully drawn in as many parts as are necessary to make the com- 
binations of the convention. These are sent to the tool-maker, who 
returns them as brass "stamps," firmly set in straight wooden handles. 
Impressions of the "stamps" used in three of Miss Starr's books are 
reproduced here, and it is interesting to see how these separate flower- 
forms, with added curved lines, have been used to make a unit of de- 
sign. When the leather has been stretched over the boards of the 
book, it is pressed, or "crushed," for a few minutes between metal 
plates. Thus the roughness of the grain is evened and the cover made 
more trim. This is done with careful consideration, as there must be 
left enough resistance in the leather for the "stamps" to make a clear 
incision. Before the skin is again treated the design is made with 
perfect exactness on paper, the "stamps" making a black impression 
after being held in the flame of a candle. Then the paper is laid on 
the cover and the heated "stamps" pressed on the design again with 
great care. With this process of "blind-tooling" the complete pat- 
tern is clearly defined on the leather. 

The "finishing," the term used for applying the gold, requires 
great firmness and delicacy of touch. A thin "glaire," made from 
the white of an egg, is put on the decoration before the gold leaf is 
applied. After this the gold leaf is put in place and is pressed into 
the leather with heated stamps. The long, continuous lines which 
are often used as boundaries for the design, are laid on with a small 
metal wheel. 

Miss Starr has very proficient control of the difficulties her work 
holds, and in her the craftsman and artist have combined forces well. 
Her simple code of design is distinctly significant in artistic purpose 
and for the lasting qualities of the beautiful book. 

The book which has been thoughtfully considered and handled 
with thorough artistic understanding, from the "forwarding" to the 
"finishing," appears in morocco and rich ornament to belong to an 
entirely different sphere from that of even the handsomest binding 
which has- come from the commercial bindery as one of a thousand of 
the same design. It is set apart from the motley crowd — immortal- 
ized, as it were, and so deserves the respect that all ages have 
given it. M. K. 
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